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The Margery Mediumship 


Thought Transference to Two People Widely Separated. 
The Button Gwinnett Experiment. 


BY WILLIAM H. BUTTON 


New York, April 5, 1938. 


Button Gwinnett was one of the signers of the Declar- 
ation of Independence. He was prominent in the early 
history of Georgia. He seems to have been a sturdy and 
somewhat mysterious individual. Possibly one admirable 
quality that he had was that, despite the fact he signed 
the Declaration of Independence, he signed few other 
documents. The result is that autograph collectors value 
his genuine signature from $20,000 to $30,000. In the 
experiment that I am about to describe, there appeared two 
of his signatures. From all standards of real value, these 
signatures may be worth more than any he produced one 
hundred and seventy-five years ago. I fear, however, that 
I could not convince the autograph hunters of that fact. 


John W. Fife, captain of the police department at the 
Charlestown navy yard, was present at Lime Street, Satur- 
day evening, November 7, 1936. He told me that he had 
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bought a small place on Cape Cod near Onset and he was 
going to drive there, a distance of about fifty-six miles, 
the next morning, and would get there about ten o'clock. 
It occurred to me that this would furnish a good oppor- 
tunity for another experiment in the transmission of 
thought. I therefore arranged with him that he would get 
a number of people together and ask them to select some 
word or phrase not too abstract, not letting him (Fife) 
know what was chosen, and then that they would concen- 
trate on what they had selected for a few minutes at twelve 
o'clock noon of the next day, November &th. 


The same evening I arranged with Margery and Sary, 
who were present, that Margery at Lime Street, and Sary 
at her home in Cambridge, would see what they could get 
in writing or otherwise at twelve o’clock noon the next 
day. 

I then arranged by telephone with Mr. Thorogood that 
he would be at his home from twelve to one o'clock the 
next day, November 8th. I arranged with Fife that he 
would telephone Thorogood from Onset after the experi- 
ment was over, what had been selected at Onset, and ar- 
ranged that I would telephone Thorogood from Lime Street 
what Margery had received, and that Mr. Litzelmann would 
likewise telephone from Cambridge what Sary had received. 


Fife told me that it would take some little time after 
the experiment was over as he would have to drive about 
four miles to get to the nearest telephone. 

At a sitting that was held the same evening, November 
7th, 1936, “Walter” said that he would co-operate. 

On November 8th, at twelve o’clock noon, I went with 
Margery and Nagouchi to the séance room at Lime Street. 
Margery immediately said that she felt she had to write. 
She was not in trance. Thereupon, she wrote the follow- 
ing: “Button /I have signed my independence /Gwinnet”. 
The illustration on page 99 is a facsimile of her writing. 


This was received at 12:03 o’clock. At 12:15 o’clock I 
telephoned the message to Thorogood who told me that he 
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at bist GF 


TH 


had already heard from Carl Litzelmann but I did not ask 


him and he did not tell me what he had received from 
Litzelmann. 


After this writing, Margery went into trance, then 
“Walter” chuckled. I asked him if the message was correct 
and he said yes but it contained something of a joke. 


There was some delay due to telephone trouble before I 
heard from Thorogood but a little after 1:30 p.m. he told 
me that he had received from Fife in Onset a message to 
the effect that his people had concentrated on the name 
Button Gwinnett; that Carl Litzelmann had telephoned him | 


that Sary had written “Button—old paper—Gwenet” and aaa 
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had drawn something that looked like a seal in the corner. 
Following is a facsimile of Sary’s writing. 


Fife came back and I saw him that evening, November 
8th, 1936. He said he had gotten several people together 
and told them what was desired. He had then left them. He 
went back after a little while and they told him that they 
had selected the name “Button Gwinnett”, and gave him a 

paper on which the name was written, though misspelled. 
A facsimile of this follows: 


The Margery Mediumship 


Mr. Thorogood made the following report: 


Brackett K. Thorogood 
Nov. 8, 1937 


Sunday 11-8-’36 
— -Note Spelling 


11-8-’36 


12:5 PM Phone from Fife stating he was down 
the Cape at Buzzard’s Bay with a group of 6 (?) 
men. He stated that a Dentist (Dr.) & an instruc- 
tor at Boston Trade School had picked a message 


from some book as follows: 


“Button guinete” Mr. Fife said that this was con- 
nected with the Mayflower. He said he did not 
know what it meant 

11-8-’36 


12-16 P.M. Phone from Carl. He said that he & 
Sary were having a quiet sitting & that Sary wrote 
following: 
“(Seal)” Something like a seal up in corner of 
paper 
“Button” 
“Old paper” 
“Gwenet” 

11-8-’36 


12-18 PM Phone from Button stating “M.” had 
written at 12.3 P.M. “I have signed my indepen- 
dence Gwinnet”’ 
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The above is a copy of data taken down by Mrs. T and 
Mr. T each listening on a separate receiver but over the 
same line. All we know about it was that Mr. B. had 
asked me to ans. a possible phone call between 12 noon & 
1 P M on Nov. 8, ’36 & not to call Mr. B. until after 1 
P.M. Called Laf. 0057 1-10 PM & could not get an answer 
Mr. B called me later & said they had been right there. 


Following is Fife’s report: 


Boston, Mass. 
4 Dec. 1936. 


On Saturday Nov. 7, 1936 at the home of Dr. L. R. G. 
Crandon, No. 10 Lime St., Boston, Mass. during a conver- 
sation with company present, I mentioned that on the 
following day, Sunday, Nov. 8, I intended to visit my camp 
located at Wareham, Mass. Mr. Button who was present 
suggested it would be a good time to try a telepathy experi- 
ment and asked if I would co-operate, which I gladly con- 
sented to do. The following program was suggested and 
discussed by all present and agreed to by them. On my 
arrival at the camp I was to gather together a few of my 
friends and without instructing them what the experiment 
was for or who was concerned with it, they were to select 
a word or name of some object in my absence, what they 
selected I was to transmit by phone to Mr. Brackett Thoro- 


good at his home in Newton Center, Mass., located some 
60 miles distance. 


On Sunday, Nov. 8 I arrived at Wareham about 10:30 
A.M. and gathered together the following group of six 
men, a dentist, a sergeant of police, a carpenter and builder, 
an instructor in electricity, a foreman employed by a local 
telephone company and an automobile mechanic. No person 
in this group was acquainted with any one connected with 
the experiment. After explaining to them the following, 
to select a word or name of some object out of the ordinary, 
that I would return in about an hour to receive what was 
selected, I left for my camp some (50) fifty yards awav 
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About 11:45 A.M. on my return to their camp found 
them seated around a table delving into a large red covered 
book, I inquired if they had made a selection and the doctor 
handed me a small piece of paper on which was written 
the name “Button Gwinete”—this piece of paper attached 
to report. Reading this name I inquired of the doctor 
who the gentleman was and in reply he said “Look up 
the history of the Mayflower, and you will find something 


very interesting about this man; he helped make history 
in this country.” 


Placing the piece of paper in my pocket I drove my car 
(4) four miles to the Main Highway near Onset, Mass. 
and from the “Agawam Garage” the nearest telephone to 
my camp called Mr. Thorogood at his home at 12:04 and 
after spelling the name for him as written on the paper 
explained that all I could say in connection with the name 
was it had something to do with the “Mayflower”. 


Respectfully, 
John W. Fife. 


Outside of the remarkable thought transference involved 
in the above experiment there are some incidental matters 
that may be of interest. 

The company selected by Fife was quite widely repre- 
sentative, reminiscent of the Canterbury Pilgrims. 


Fife went back to chem at 11:45 a.m. and learned what 
they had thought about but did not telephone Thorogood 
until 12:04 p.m. Margery and Sary got their writing si- 
multaneously at 12:03 p.m. This indicates that they get it 
although the senders have concentrated on the message 
some twenty minutes before—possibly an argument against 
any brain waves. 

Also all three spelled this name differently indicating that 
some auditory capacity is involved rather than one of clair- 
voyanice. 

Fife requested the people on Cape Cod to write a report 
on the subject. A reproduction of that report follows: 
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, 


VS Nasr. 
Daw, Bhat 


When 


The joke mentioned by “Walter” undoubtedly refers to 


the fact that the writings of Margery and Sary both seem 


to be addressed to me, though as a matter of fact they are 
not. 


Fife later told me that someone in the Cape Cod party 

informed him that they had selected the name “Button 

Gwinnett’ because one of them remembered some debate 
about him that occurred in his school days. 


Also note that none of them knew who Gwinnett really 
was. 


Scientific Psychic Research 


BY BRACKETT K. THOROGOOD 


Research Consultant 


It is the purpose of the series of articles of which this is 
the first to present some views on the importance and feasi- 
bility of a scientific attitude toward Psychic Research. They 
deal largely with a method of experimental isolation which 
has been in use in the research work of the American So- 
ciety for Psychical Research during recent years. 


The present article briefly considers the subject in gen- 
eral, while those to follow, which will be somewhat technical 
in nature, will cover the development and use of a number 
of devices for the detection and recording of psychic phe- 


nomena, some of which the writer has designed for use in 
his own investigations. 


The status of psychic research has not changed materially 
in recent years except for the fact that of late there seems 
to have been a tendency on the part of the general public, 
and more especially that part of it engaged in professional 
or scientific pursuits, to receive with greater tolerance and 
awakening interest the reports of its investigators. Never- 
theless, so-called psychic phenomena are still viewed with 
scepticism and scorn by a great many people, and are very 
much misunderstood, even by many of those who are inter- 
ested in them. For convenience the latter may be divided 
into two groups: 

1st. Those who accept the phenomena on faith. 

2nd. Those who are interested in psychic research per se. 


In the experiments which I have conducted for the 
American Society for Psychical Research I have disre- 
garded all hypotheses and started at the beginning, devot- 
ing myself primarily to establishing the fact that certain 
phenomena do occur. I feel that when we shall have ac- 
cumulated a sufficient amount of factual, scientifically 
obtained data, repeatable and obtained under varying con- 
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ditions and with different sensitives, we shall be in a better 
position to theorize on the mechanism. 


Regardless of its source, if the power to supernormally 
produce certain phenomena actually does exist, established 
proof of this fact must obviously be of great value not only 
for its psychic import but because of the bearing it may 
have on problems in many other lines of research as well. 
If the human body can function in this unorthodox man- 
ner, whether as the source of the power or as the agent 
through which it is manifest, the biologists and other re- 
lated groups such as the physicians, psychologists and psy- 
chiatrists have available for investigation a virgin field of 
unlimited potentiality. There is a physical aspect to the 
subject as well, which lies in the relation of many of its 
phenomena to various physical concepts. Among the vari- 
ous problems which it opens up I shall mention only a few: 


lst. Take for example psychic light. Assuming of course 
that the fact of the occurrence of this phenomenon has been 
established, what relation does this light bear to other phys- 
ical or biological lights, as sunlight, electric light, the light 
of the firefly, etc., not only as a light function but as to its 
electrical or other nature? 

2nd. How can we account for the transmission of solids 
through solids where neither time nor distance, as we think 
of them, seems to function, as in the linking of two or more 
jointless rings; or the apport of objects into or out of closed 
space ? 

3rd. What is the relationship, if any, between the inde- 
pendent psychic voice and the sensitive’s own physiological 
voice mechanism? 

4th. What are ectoplasmic formations and is there any 
relationship between them and certain known biological 
phenomena? | 

Consider the enormous importance of a thorough inves- 
tigation along any of these lines and its possible value as an 
aid in throwing light on many of the physical, biological, 
and even atomic problems of the day. 


= 
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As is customary and convenient, let us divide the field of 
psychic phenomena into two main parts although eventually 
it may be found that they are one and the same. Both seem 
to involve the use of energy of some sort, apparently under 
intelligent direction, but which does not seem to follow the 
ordinary physical laws pertaining to energy since it is not 
necessarily affected by time or space. The first of these 
divisions embraces what are known as the mental phenom- 
ena, and includes those designated by such terms as telepa- 
thy, clairvoyance, psychometry, etc. The second, or physical 


group, includes those known as telekinesis, apports, ecto- 
plasmic extrusions, etc. 


The phenomena included in the first division are consid- 
ered by many persons to be on a higher plane than those 
in the second. Whether this be so or not, it is certainly 
much more difficult to isolate and control them, or to ac- 
curately measure them and establish their existence, to say 
nothing of determining the mechanism of their production. 


The second group, unrecognized by many who firmly 
believe in the first, are much more definite when they do 
exist, and are more adaptable to physical measurement, even 


though the phenomena themselves may occur much less 
frequently. 


It has often been said by scientific writers that it is by 


means of the physical that psychic phenomena as such will 
probably be accepted. 


When physical objects are moved, we naturally think of 
energy as being required, and that that energy can be 
measured, at least indirectly. The force and energy used in 
producing mental phenomena is very much less apparent 
and more difficult to trace than that involved in producing 
physical phenomena. It is very important, however, for 
us to realize that whatever may be the underlying cause 
of the phenomena, whether it has its origin in the subjec- 
tive faculties of the psychic, or lies in an extraneous in- 
telligence, or is due to some other cause, its determination 
in no wise loses its value as a field for accurate research. 
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And we should also realize that if we are to have a scien- 
tific hypothesis of any kind we must first obtain concrete 
facts based on observed measurements as a foundation. 


The person pursuing the scientific study of this subject 
should assume nothing, not even that the phenomena do or 
will occur, but by means of his physical senses (as opposed 
to psychic or emotional impulses) and aided by physical 
apparatus, preferably automatic and recording, he should 
measure in every way possible whatever phenomena he can. 
No premises, deductions or conclusions whatsoever should 
be assumed. Only after he has obtained results over and 
over again under the same and varying conditions—in other 
words, only after repeatable experimentation has been car- 
ried on and correlation has been found to exist, will he be 
in a position to form any hypothesis as to the mechanism. 


All things considered, therefore, the writer feels that the 
physical phenomena are the better adapted for study at the 
present stage of development of this science, and has con- 
structed various instruments for indicating the presence of 


such phenomena and measuring them, when they occur, 
under two conditions, namely; 


Ist. The localizing of the controlled apparatus at the 
locus of the phenomena. 


2nd. The localizing of the phenomena in closed con- 
trolled space. 


The first mentioned requirement is generally not so dif- 
ficult of accomplishment, for if phenomena have been oc- 
curring the installation of controlled apparatus for their 
measurement can usually be arranged at their locus. 


The second condition is much more difficult to achieve, 
and my experience seems to indicate that there is a process 
of learning on the part of the functioning intelligence be- 
fore the phenomena can be produced in controlled space. 
This should not be interpreted as meaning that the psychic 
is thus given an opportunity to perfect a fraudulent pro- 
cess, because it should be held in mind that the space in 
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which the phenomena are produced is controlled, which pre- 
cludes this possibility. 


By the term controlled space I mean ordinary three- 
dimensional space which has been shielded in such a way 
as to prevent tampering either mechanically or acoustically, 
and which gives protection against known radiations and 
electric and magnetic phenomena. Such space would defi- 
nitely be physically isolated from surrounding space. 


In actual practice it is not always necessary to apply all 
these shields at one time. Sometimes no shielding is needed; 
in other instances I believe complete insulation should be 
maintained. I am aware that in no case is it possible to 
make these shields perfect; and that in the case of the mag- 
netic field, insulation may be far from complete. But as with 
any other scientific equipment, depending upon the degree 
of tolerance allowable in the particular work in which it is 
used, it is generally possible to so design it that the degree 
of latitude will be known. The exact manner in which I 
have attempted to accomplish this will be shown in a future 
article. 

This scientific method of studying phenomena takes time 
and is likely to be uninteresting and irksome to the sensi- 
tive and to others present who are not actually carrying 
on the research. But the way outlined seems to me to be 
the only one in which worth-while results can be obtained, 
and until more investigators are accorded the privilege. as 
I have been, of such a mode of procedure, the study of 
psychic phenomena is likely to remain at its present level 
and be subject to the same question and doubt. 


Experienced investigators realize the many difficulties 
that are certain to be encountered in any scientific study 
of these phenomena, both on account of the possibility of 
conscious or unconscious fraud and because of something 
which it is impossible to avoid, the human element involved. 
We are not working with an inert mechanism but with a 
vital biological agent with all the physical. mental and emo- 
tional characteristics inherent in the human being. It is 
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because of these conditions, which it is not easy for one 
who has not had experience to realize, that the work of an 


investigator in this field is so complicated and, at times, 
tedious. 


It is a recognized fact that the less the restraint imposed 
upon the psychic and others present at a séance, the more 
likely the success of the experiment, although this is not 
always true and does not always follow. In order, therefore, 
that practically all restraint may be removed from both 
investigator and investigated, and especially that the great- 
est latitude may be given to the physical, mental and emo- 
tional requirements of the sensitive, it is necessary that 
all parties to the investigation be unhampered by any para- 
phernalia, equipment or other restricting condition that can 
possibly be eliminated. 


It must also be agreed that the psychic and everyone else 
in the room should be under strictest control. 

Paradoxical as these two statements may seem, I believe 
they can be reconciled in many phases of the work, and in 
the articles to follow I shall show how I think this may be 
accomplished by the method of isolation indicated above. 


Editorial Note on “Patience Worth” 


The recent death of Mrs. Henry H. Rogers, better known 
as Mrs. Curran, brings to mind one of the most tantalizing 
cases in the history of psychical research. Mrs. Curran was 
the medium through whom the “Patience Worth” scripts 
and poems were produced. Miss Hettie Rhoda Mead, who 
has long been a keen student of this mediumship and who 
has had much personal experience with it, gives us a 
biographical article on “Patience Worth” in this issue. 
The “Patience Worth” literature is no doubt familiar to 
most of the readers of the JouRNAL, but the case is so out- 


standing that it seems worth while to review briefly its 
chief aspects. 


Dr. Walter Franklin Prince has set forth a vast quantity 
of data concerning this mediumship in a Proceedings of 
the Boston Society for Psychical Research. Dr. Prince 
has not only given his own conclusions which are the result 
of considerable investigation on his part, but has quoted 
whole essays by leading authorities on the subject of the 


alleged supernormal production of these literary master- 
pieces. 


The most striking feature of the mediumship was the 
literary genius exhibited in the poems and prose writings, 
in contrast with the lack of intellectuality and the barely 
average education displayed by the normal mind of the 
medium. Next in importance was the extraordinary vocab- 
ulary of old English words used extensively in the “Patience 
Worth” scripts. This vocabulary is very puzzling to the 
philologist. “Patience Worth” purported to be a woman 
who had lived in Dorsetshire in the seventeenth century. 
Many of her words were akin to usages appropriate to 
the time and place. Yet, throughout the works there are a 
large number of words native to other parts of England 
in different centuries. If “Patience Worth” is a discar- 
nate spirit as she claimed to be, it is conceivable that during 
the interim between her death and the present, she has had 
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other experiences from which she has learnt her curious 
vocabulary. But as a production of Mrs. Curran’s subcon- 
scious mind, the vocabulary is quite incomprehensible. Dr. 
Hyslop suggested that Mrs. Curran might have uncon- 
sciously picked up such strange philological usages from a 
short period spent in the Ozark country. The Ozarks speak 
a sort of hill-billy dialect not unlike that of the natives in 
Maine. Their dialect in no way resembles the English of 
“Patience Worth”. Other criticisms have been based on 
the fact that Mr. Curran had once read Chaucer. It is 
unlikely that even had he done so, he could have imparted 
an enormous archaic vocabulary to Mrs. Curran through 
conversation. Again, Chaucerian English bears very lit- 
tle resemblance to “Patience Worth’s” dialect. In fact, 
there is no known language exactly like “‘Patience Worth’s”’. 
Hers is a mixture of centuries of English colloquial ex- 
pression. 


The first question which arises in the analytical mind 
concerns Mrs. Curran’s reading. It is impossible to go 
into the matter in detail here. The results of a careful 
investigation into Mrs. Curran’s life and opportunity to 
absorb knowledge can be found in Dr. Prince’s book. It 
is enough to say that it has been well established that Mrs. 
Curran never got much beyond the poem Hiawatha in her 
formal literary education and that she exhibited little inter- 
est in literature from that time on. 


The Sorry Tale, an account of the life of Christ, shows, 
like Miss Geraldine Cummins’s book, The Childhood of 
Jesus, which we reviewed in our last issue, a most astound- 
ing knowledge of the Holy Land and the customs of the 
time of Christ. In this book, dialect is not used. All 
“Patience Worth’s” literary output has been of a remark- 
ably high standard. It should definitely answer those who 
contend that nothing of worth has ever been produced 
through automatism. ‘“Patience’s” literature has even been 
rather exaggerately compared to Shakespeare and Spencer 
by literary critics of no mean reputation. 
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Last, we must consider the means of production. None 
of the material was edited or altered. It came forth in a 
steady flow, spelled out rapidly on the ouija board, or from 
the lips of Mrs. Curran. Much of the material was spelt 
out letter by letter at a speed that would tax the abilities 
of the most expert recorder. Several long novels were in 
progress at the same period, dictation on each one being 
taken up at the exact word where it had been previously 
stopped without reference to the manuscript. ‘‘Patience” 
formed a habit of asking for subjects about which she 
would compose a poem. Within half a minute after the 
subject had been chosen, a stream of letters would pour 
forth, which when deciphered would prove to be a beautiful 
and always deeply meaningful poem. 


Some students of the case have been partial to the theory 
of dissociated personality. Dr. Prince points out that it is 
well known from hypnotic experiments that a greater cre- 
ative power is realized under certain circumstances when 
the conscious mind is subordinated. However, it is unknown 
for a person, lacking creative ability and without factual 
knowledge, to produce both these things under hypnosis or 
as a result of hypnotic suggestion. Therefore, the remark- 
able erudition exhibited by “Patience Worth”, which it has 
been well established was quite beyond the normal mind of 
Mrs. Curran, would seem to disprove the theory of dis- 
sociated personality. 


Dr. Prince’s final conclusion is as follows: 


“Either our concept of what we call the subconscious 
must be radically altered, so as to include potencies of which 
we hitherto have had no knowledge, or else some cause 
operating through but not originating in the subconscious 
of Mrs. Curran must be acknowledged.” 


“Patience Worth” 


BY HETTIE RHODA MEAD 


With the passing of Mrs. Henry H. Rogers in Los 
Angeles on December 4th, 1937, the world has lost one of 
its greatest mediums. The phenomenon of “Patience 
Worth” has not been surpassed, if indeed equalled, in the 
annals of psychic literature—unless we except the Bible 
and the sacred writings of all peoples of all times, which 
seem to have been impressed on the human mind and trans- 
mitted to the world in the same manner in which the beauty, 
truth and wisdom of the “Patience Worth” writings were 
impressed upon the mind of Mrs. Rogers and recorded for 
the benefit of those who would listen. 


Mrs. Rogers was formerly Mrs. John H. Curran of St. 
Louis, and henceforth in this article I shall speak of 
“Patience Worth’s” instrument as Mrs. Curran. In July, 
1913, Mrs. Curran began some experimentation with a 
ouija board together with a friend in St. Louis. They had 
been doing this for some weeks, when bored with the aim- 
less circling of the pointer or the triviality of the messages 
spelt out, the sitters decided to give up the effort. Sud- 
denly the pointer became very active and spelled out the 
following message: 

“Many moons ago I lived. Again I come. Patience 
Worth, my name. Wait. I would speak with thee. If thou 
shalt live then so shall I. I make my bread by thy hearth. 
Good friends, let us be merrie. The time for work is past. 
Let the tabbie drowse and blink her wisdom to the firelog.” 

Amused at the quaint phraseology of this surprising pro- 
nouncement, some one made a joking remark at the expense 
of the communicator. “Patience” retorted: 


“Wilt thou but stay thy tung (tongue). On rock-ribbed 
walls beat wisdom’s waves. Why speak for me? Mine tung 
was loosed when thine was yet to be!” 


This admonition silenced the group and they listened 
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respectfully to what was the beginning of the vast litera- 
ture received through the instrumentality of the medium, 
Mrs. Curran. “Patience” called Mrs. Curran “her harp” 
and spoke of her thus: “I am a prisoner bound unto the 
faithful hand that slips the shuttle.” And, “Mine ain harp 

. a whit awry ... but mine ain harp withal!” In other 
words, Mrs. Curran was not a perfect instrument but lent 
herself willingly to the service of the communicator. 


For just short of twenty-five years, “Patience Worth” 
was ever at the call of the medium. Mrs. Curran had only 
to compose her mind, and ‘“‘Patience” was there to give what 
was asked of her or to deliver some form of literature which 
she seemed to have prepared beforehand, though upon being 
asked if the plays and poems were thought out in advance, 
“Patience” replied: “Doth the spider think o’ web?”, inti- 
mating that all the literature including the long novels and 
plays were dictated spontaneously. 

Mrs. Curran said that when sitting at the ouija board, 
she felt an indication that a poem or other material was 
coming by a slight pressure on the top of her head and by 
the unrolling of a panorama of visions which illustrated the 
poems, stories or conversation as they came. 

After a few years of writing with the ouija board, Mrs. 
Curran discarded it as a means of receiving the messages. 
In coming before an audience, large or small, she stood 
quietly for a moment or so. She said it was as though a 
little shade was drawn down over her eyes, shutting the sea 
of faces away from her. Then on this little shade or screen 
appeared the pictures of the scenes that “Patience” was 
about to describe. Letters or words were then impressed 
upon Mrs. Curran’s mind in rapid succession. 


When Mrs. Curran gave up the use of the ouija board, 
“Patience” gave this poem: 


TO THE OUIJA BOARD 


“Farewell, farewell, beloved implement. 
I have lent my hand unto thee, and have 
Woven my cloth with thy loom. 
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Farewell, farewell, and may 
The spirit of my utterance resurrect 
Thee, for thou art but of a substance 
Constructed, and I would have thee 
Lift thy head anew, swaying against 
The summer sky and singing 

The songs of the air.” 


“Patience”, though she has written such a vast amount 
of material through the mediumship of Mrs. Curran, seems 
unwilling to speak much of her life on earth. This much 
she does reveal, however, that she lived in the first part 
of the 17th century in Dorsetshire, England. She came of 
poor people, her mother being a weaver of flax. “Patience”, 
as a little girl, carried the spun flax to the homes of the 


people of greater means .. . “the upper uns” . .. as she 
calls them. 


“Patience” gives a description of “Evening in the Worth 
Cottage” in the following words: “The smell o’ the damp 
thatch, and the rustle o’ crickets ’ithin it. The low gleamin’ 
fire, and the wheel that stood at "fore, nay, aside. And the 
smell o’ the wax, and the scent o’ boilin’ brew, and the 
brownin’ o’ grain. Aye, and the benches at the walls’ sides, 
and a-through the door’s way, a gloamin’ .. . a purple 
gloamin’ . . . wi’ stars set in her gown, and the roadway 
which showed cut deep by the hay carts, and the soundin’ 
o’ the halloos o’ the haymen from the fieldin’, and the tap- 
pin’ o’ the blade’s man as he keened the blade for to-mor- 
row’s cuttin’, and the thrush thruttin’ in the leaves o’ the 
hangin’ vine, and the lone, lone, lone o’ it all.” 


It was a grim day in which “Patience” lived. She says 
of it: “Well I remember a certain kirk, wi’ its wee win’ows 
and its primmed walls, wi’ its sanctity and meekness, wi’ 
its aloofness and chillin’ godliness. 

“Well I remember the Sabboth and its quietude of un- 
easiness, wherein the creakin’ 0’ the woods wert an infer- 
nalism, and the dronin’ and the scufflin’ o’ the menfolks’ 
shoon (shoes), and the rustle o’ the clothes o’ the dames and 
maids, and the squeakin’ o’ the benchin’s, and the drowsy 
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hummin’ o’ some busy bee who breaked the Sabboth’s law. 


“Aye, weel I remember o’ the heats that foretold the 
wraths o’ God, settin’ the goodman sweated. Aye, and 
Heaven seemed far, far.” 


Again “Patience” says: “’Tis nay a gladsome task for 
youth to see the green, and hear the folkin’ singin’, and stay 
by the hearthie mouldin’ loaves. I say it for I ken it.” 


“Patience” describes herself as a spinster and says, 
“Know ye not that a primmed spinster, bibbed and frocked 
like unto the tide o’ me cold, cold, gray and bleak, housed 


such an warrin’ heartie that ached and lo’ed and hungered 
deep.” 


Out of this deep hungering for love and beauty seems 
to have grown what is known as the “Patience Worth” 
literature. Her life on earth was hard. As a recompense 
for her suffering and because of her deep desire she says 


she has been permitted to bring her message back to the 
world: 


“T am measured with justice . . . the beam tipped with 
scrupulous exactness” and “He tips the beam in perfect 
justice.” 


She is awed with her task and says: 


“Before the throne of Mercy Thy handmaid kneeleth, 
liftin’ her eyes timidful, afraid, . . . not before His won- 
der . . . but afraid before the power He hath gaed (given) 


unto her, and the power of love gaed and taen (given and 
taken).” 


“Patience” seems to have come with her people, sailing 
in a “fullmasted ship”, from Weymouth or Bournemouth 
in England to America in about 1649. The Worth family 
settled in New England. Going down to the river for water 
one day, “Patience” was killed by an Indian. Her people 
too, “the men o’ me”, were killed by the Indians. Yet 
“Patience” says of the Indians, from her understanding 
gained over a period of nearly three hundred years: “Think 
you, beloved, that he who hurled an arrow with sure flight, 
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dipped it first in hate . . . or fear? I say me, fear.” She 
describes the Indians thus: 


“Mute, mute o’ tongue, 
And eloquent o’ being... 
A child met by wisdom 
And betrayed.” 


What a stinging arraignment of the so-called civilized na- 
tions who met the Indians, bartered with them, cheated 
them, humiliated, tortured and slew them! 


Very nearly all of the message of “Patience Worth” is 
in archaic English, though there are some passages and 
poems in Scotch dialect, and in an old English dialect which 
is not known to scholars. Her long novels are not in 
this early speech-form, and some of the poems and con- 
versations are in the English of our time. Most of the 
so-called poems are in free verse of iambic meter. 


Asked for a song which “Patience” sang while she was 
yet on earth, she said: “’Tis ateeter I be . . . yet aloth”, 
(It is atremble I be yet loath), and gave this song, remark- 


ing, “This be a song o’ the place o’ me and the neighbor o’ 
me.” 


A SONG OF MY YOUTH 


Doon the heighlands flaes the rivyre 
Out unto the brae, 

Where the silvyre loch stands gleeing 
And doon unto the sea. 


O’er the heighlands shaes the hither 
Purpled ’neath the heaven’s e’e. 
O’er the seas he sailed him whither... 

Weel he then come back tae me? 


Nae the rivyre floweth sairry, 
Ever from this greeting heart, 
And the hither swayethe knowinge, 
And doth whisper, “Ye nay part.” 


Some one sitting at the board remarked that she so loved 
the old language of “Patience.” “Patience” asked: “Wilt 
thee hae o’ singin’ in the mitherin’ tung?” and gave this: 
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“Gae me nay new song. 

I would hear the croonin’ 

That I lo’e. Nay melodie 

O’ troubadour wi’ lo’e inflamed, 
Nor the singin’ o’ a swain 

Wi? his heart upon his tung. List! 


* * 


Back where in the garden’s spot 
The lilies nod, I’d sing!” 


MY MITHER’S SONG 


“Oh, I heard the piper 

*Pon the dell, aye and the singin’ 

O’ the folkin’ in the fields, 

Aye, and the laughter o’ the babbins (babies) 
At their play, and the nestlin’s 

Songs which spill from out 

The throats o’ mornin’s birds. 


Oh, I hae heard the singin’ 
O’ the eve, which twitteth soft 
Aneath the robe o’ night; 
The little plashin’ o’ the pool 
Wherein the froggie plumped it, 
Fearin’ me. Aye, and the chatter 
* ©’ the night birds in the shades. 
Aye, and the little tinklin’ sounds 
Which stir ’neath a lattice 
Where some lover strums unto his maid. 


Oh, I hae heard the singin’ 

.O’ the earth, at noon, at night, 

And morn, and yet ... and yet... and yet... 
Within my heart, alone, apart, ’tis set... 

The little singin’ which wert hers... 

My mither’s singin’ unto me!” 


From the foregoing quotations it will be appreciated that 
to take this material down in shorthand was a most diffi- 
cult task. The letters and words were spelled out with 
such rapidity as to tax the most expert stenographer, and 
many words had of necessity to be recorded in long hand. 
At any point in the delivery of the material, Mrs. Curran 
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might be interrupted by the ringing of the telephone, the 
arrival of guests, or other disturbances. Going back to 
the board, the story, poem or discourse would be taken 
up at exactly the word at which the dictation had been 
broken. There might be interruptions of weeks, or even 
months, in the dictation of the long novels and plays, yet 
this startling accuracy was invariable. 

“Patience” does not speak of her poems as poems. She 
calls them “songs” and invites a subject for a “song” in 
various quaint phrases such as: “Fling it forth and I shall 
parry it.” “Toss mea ball, and I will fling it back to thee.” 
“Look ye upon it. I am before thee, and thou shalt set 
the taskin’”. And of ouija board writing she says: “Seek 
out the wheel and I shall weave for thee.” 


(To be concluded in May issue.) 


a 
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A Letter from England 


BY DR. NANDOR FODOR 


(Research Officer, International Institute for Psychical Research) 


London, March 1st, 1938 


THE BETHNAL GREEN GHOST 


I had an excellent opportunity to investigate a case of haunting 
in a London suburb for over a week. It occurred in the home of 
Mr. George Davis, a 61 year old compositor at 132 Teasdale Road, 
E. 1. His wife died in September last following an operation for 
cancer. The disturbances began two months after her death. In 
the house with Mr. Davis live his 20 year old daughter, Grace and 
16 year old son, Sidney. There was also a family on the second 
floor: Mr. and Mrs. Harrison, with their 18 months old daughter. 
For reasons, into which I cannot go.in this report, Mrs. Davis 
wanted the Harrisons to move. Mr. Davis, for other, equally valid 
reasons, wanted to keep them. Before she was taken to the hospital 
for an operation, Mrs. Davis had a presentiment that she would die. 
She told her married daughter, Rose, that if Mrs. Harrison did not 
leave by her own volition, she would come back from the dead and 
haunt her out of the house. 


It appeared as if she had fulfilled this promise. It took four 
months to make Mrs. Harrison move. Finally she did and from 
that moment peace descended on the household. This spiritualistic 
background was further emphasized by the nature of the disturb- 
ances. A moaning sound, as of a woman in agony, was heard 
several times every day. The sound was recognized as the cry of 
Mrs. Davis when she was seized with an epileptic fit. The thuds 
which often followed the cry were ascribed to the noise of over- 
turning furniture which, in life, she dragged down in her fall. A 
mumbling noise was explained as her first incoherent utterings as she 
regained consciousness. In other words, I was faced with a group 
of phenomena anv the construction that the ghost of the dead Mrs. 
Davis was still having epileptic fits and that she came back to chase 
out a woman whom she disliked. She was not only heard but also 
seen, in a cloudlike shape, by her daughter, by Mrs. Harrison and by 
ason. She apparently had the power to open doors and shift furni- 
ture. There was a vast amount of testimony as to the reality of all 
these phenomena. Members of the family, friends, reporters and 
policemen alike bore witness to strange happenings. 
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I have paid eight visits of several hours’ duration to the house. 
The doors which we bolted flew open on two occasions, but in one 
instance human agency might well have been responsible for it; in 
the other I had to rely on the testimony of a visiting clergyman 
that no one moved from the kitchen to go upstairs during the five 
minutes which elapsed since I descended from above to talk, in 
another room, to the reporters of the daily press. The clergyman 
was quite positive in his testimony. I have, however, had no oppor- 
tunity to test his powers of observation. 


We sealed up one of the bedrooms in which the ghost was 
unusually active. From that moment all disturbances ceased in that 
room. The ghost was busy downstairs. Then we sealed up the 
downstairs room as well. The upstairs room remained sealed for 
four days, the downstairs room for two days. The ghost either 
could not, or would not, enter the room under our conditions. 


I do not overestimate the value of such negative evidence. I find 
that ghosts have a supreme disregard for our evidential requirements. 
They manifest when we are the least prepared for them. It is as if 
all their activity would spring from a subconscious layer of the mind 
and as if concentration would inhibit the manifestation. The Bethnal 
Green ghost certainly conformed to this pattern. The doors would 
go bang when we were preoccupied. If we forgot to check up on 
something, a problem would immediately arise in that connection. It 
was a maddening game of hide and seek. 


For fraud I found no earthly motive. Mrs. Harrison was very 
loath to move. She certainly would not have haunted herself out 
of the house. Moreover, many of the phenomena could only have 
been explained by complicity between her and Grace Davis. But he 
who had seen the shattered nervous state in which both women were 
could not have sustained this supposition for long. If the phenomena 
had been due to their concerted efforts (they were alone in the house 
during the day when most of the disturbances took place), they 
would have stopped it long ago. It was a game far too dangerous. 
The house was in a state of siege. In the evenings there was a 
howling mob outside, sometimes 2000 to 3000 strong, which policemen 
had to restrain. Officers of the law paid them constant visits. They 
would have nabbed anybody in the house on the slightest suspicion. 
Instead, they left it impressed and bewildered. Moreover, it was 
the Davis family which first sent for the police to obtain help. They 
had no desire for notoriety. In fact I found them distressed by it. 
The spiritualistic construction seemed a simple solution of the mys- 
tery. But, on examination, it did not prove so simple. While the cry 
was recognized as that of Mrs. Davis, the thuds and crashes were 
not due to falling furniture. We tested this. Mr. L. A. Evans, my 
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assistant, threw over a chair upstairs, while I listened below. The 
crash, in the jerry-built house, was terrific. All the family agreed 
that it was not identical with the sounds they heard. Moreover this 
sound often preceded the cry. The supposition was very tempting 
that Mrs. Harrison opened the doors, gently shifted the furniture, 
and uttered either below or above some sort of a sound, or made a 
noise, which the family associated with the fall of furniture or the 
banging of doors. But the case was too complicated to allow such a 
simple solution. The phenomena were directed against Mrs. Harri- 
son. It rather seemed as if the ghost were trying to frame her up. 
Weighing the total evidence which I carefully collected and analyzed 
it seemed no more unlikely to ascribe the disturbances to a ghost 
than to human perversion of which neither sign nor motive could be 
found. 


LORD RAYLEIGH AND THE REICHENBACH 
PHENOMENA 


In Proceedings Part 153 of the Society for Psychical Research 
there is an interesting report by Lord Rayleigh on “The Question 
of Lights Supposed to Have Been Observed Near the Poles of a 
Magnet”. His investigation was prompted by Sir William Barrett’s 
statement (in Proc. S.P.R. Vol. XXIV. p. 290, 1924) that “such 
phenomena do really occur under suitable conditions.” 


Sir William Barrett claims normal visual perception and Lord 
Rayleigh began his investigation on the assumption that “if the prob- 
lem is regarded as susceptible of scientific treatment at all, it would 
seem hard to escape from the conclusion that the luminosity is con- 
ditioned by the intensity of the magnetic field, and by its depth in 
the direction of vision.” He placed a permanent magnet of the kind 
used for loud-speakers in a light-tight box in a dark cellar and laid 
a hypersensitive panchromatic plate directly on it. After an exposure 
lasting for a month, nothing could be detected on development. After 
a five months’ exposure a dark ring appeared on the developed plate 
corresponding in size to the circular gap between the pole and the 
body of the magnet. At first it seemed to Lord Rayleigh that this 
might represent the effect sought. On further examination a similar 
darkening was noticed in the region outside the magnet, and also 
opposite the screwed holes intended for attaching other parts to the 
magnet. These regions are not the seat of the magnetic force, and 
therefore the darkening was to be referred to some other source 
(vapors which give rise to chemical action). This was found to be 
the case. When the plate was protected by a sheet of thin cellophane, 
five months’ exposure gave definitely negative results. 
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Lord Rayleigh thinks that it would be scarcely practicable to carry 
out a much more drastic test than this one. To the objection why 
he did not use a camera and lens, his answer is that “accepted optical 
principles show that the method actually adopted is far the best for 
making the most of a faint light.” He made a series of tests to 
compare visual observations and photographic experiments by using 
a faintly luminous source. He found that the photographic plate 
as applied was 600 times more effective than even the best visual 
observers. He says: “We do not expect to encounter people of even 
double the ordinary height. Still less should we expect to find people 
with hundreds of times the ordinary capacity for seeing faint lights 
... The experiments are regarded as definitely disproving the alleged 
effect. Had there been any luminosity, it could not have failed to 


come into evidence, even though very much fainter than anything 
the eye could detect.” 


THE THORNTON HEATH POLTERGEIST 


There has been considerable controversy in the press recently con- 
cerning mysterious phenomena in the house of Mr. and Mrs. Leslie 
Fielding at Thornton Heath. Mr. Victor Thompson, a staff journalist 
of the Sunday Pictorial, reported seeing amazing poltergeist hap- 
penings. The Daily Mirror sent members of their staff who wit- 
nessed equally remarkable occurrences according to their own state- 
ments. However, the poltergeist of Thornton Heath was reported 
so soon after the Bethnal Green Haunting that the stories were 
generally discredited as sensationalism. 


I have passed twenty-four hours of three successive days in 
observing and experimenting at Thornton Heath since these occur- 
rences began. The time is not yet ripe for me to make a report, but 
I venture to state at this stage that there has not been a greater or 
truer ghost story than this one for many years. I always wanted 
to meet a Poltergeist. Now I have met one, a Poltergeist which is 
certainly destructive, yet not malevolent, in fact, to a certain degree, 
amenable to experimental suggestions. Dr. Treviranus wrote to Cole- 
ridge: “I have seen what I would not have believed on your testi- 
mony, and what I cannot, therefore, expect you to believe upori 
mine.” I hoped that one day I might be in the same position, that 


I might have experiences sufficiently extraordinary to be disbelieved. 
Now I have had them. 


I have watched the Thornton Heath Poltergeist in action at the 


house of the Fieldings, at the International Institute for Psychical 
Research and in my own home. 
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I have seen crockery smashed to smithereens when no human 
agency could have been responsible for it. 


I have seen apports arrive from the Fielding home at the Inter- 
national Institute in full daylight. 


I have made objects vanish and re-appear by the agency of the 
Poltergeist in a manner which bewilders me and my fellow observers 
alike. 

In the next issue of the Journal I hope to give a detailed report on 
my adventures and experiments with this case. 


Book Reviews 


PERSONALITY SURVIVES DEATH. Communications pur- 
porting to come through the mediumship of Mrs. Leonard from 


the late Sir William Barrett. Edited by Lady Barrett. Long- 
mans-Green, $2.50. 


This interesting little volume contains an intimate record of com- 
munications supposed to have been received by Lady Barrett from 
her husband, the late Sir William Barrett, F.R.S. He died in May 
1925 at the age of eighty. For thirty-seven years he was distin- 
guished as Professor of Physics at the Royal College of Science 
for Dublin. The friend of Myers and Sidgewick, he was one of the 
originators of modern scientific research, and, during a visit to the 
United States in 1885, he inspired the foundation of the American 
S.P.R. He was particularly noted for his studies in regard to the 
divining rod. Lady Barrett herself is not only an eminent surgeon 
but has had a wide variety of medical experience. That the book 
concerns two people so celebrated in the spheres of natural and 
applied science makes it noteworthy among the innumerable ac- 
counts of similar messages. 


The communications were derived in thirty-eight sittings engaged 
in at irregular intervals between July 1925 and December 1936. 
All but two of these, in which Mrs. Barkel was the medium, were 
held with the well-known English medium, Mrs. Leonard. It need 
scarcely be said that Lady Barrett with her highly trained intellect, 
assured herself that none of the details contained in the messages 
could have been learned by Mrs. Leonard through sensory channels. 

The subjects of the communications, which are reported in a style 
both lucid and pleasantly familiar, are extremely varied. A good 
many of them concern the minutiae of Sir William and Lady Bar- 
rett’s daily life, such as the painting and papering of a room or the 
lease of a cottage that she had recently taken. A large number pur- 
port to tell of the well-being of his friends, in whose company he 
is happy; and it is said that Sir William misses the friends whom 
he has left behind in this life. There are several interesting pre- 
dictions :—of storms, of changed circumstances for Lady Barrett, and 
of the discovery of a new planet; all of which were, in fact. shortly 
afterwards confirmed. Lady Barrett records, in chapter VIII, how 
she was telephoned by some friends, who, having had a sitting with 
Mrs. Leonard, claimed to have received a message from Sir William 
that they could not understand ; and how by this means she was able 
to put a widow into communication with her deceased husband. 


But perhaps the most interesting of the messages are those re- 
lating to the nature of the life after death. Sir William had evolved 
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a theory, during his lifetime, that death is a part of a series of 
transmutations through which the individual passes in an eternal 
pilgrimage. The theory is developed further in the course of the 
messages, and Sir William indicates that he is still pursuing his 
investigations. Several medical theories in which both Sir William 
and Lady Barrett were keenly interested, are also discussed. 

In a short and clearly written epilogue, Lady Barrett expounds 
her reasons for believing that this exhaustive succession of com- 
munications affords proof of the survival of personality after death. 
She disposes without hesitation of the obvious argument of telepa- 
thy, to which, it must be confessed, the communications are somewhat 
vulnerable because of the prominence that is given in the early 
séances to the details of their common life during the months imme- 
diately preceding Sir William’s death. These would naturally be 
painfully vivid in the bereaved wife’s mind. She feels, however, 
that her husband’s personality with his habitual subjects of thought 
and manner of expression was presented to her so convincingly 
during the sittings as to induce an unwavering conviction to the 
contrary. Her conviction is strengthened, moreover, by the circum- 
stance that evidential material was obtained by Lady Barrett’s secre- 
tary in a proxy sitting. 

The main body of messages is preceded by a reprint of Sir William 
Barrett’s article, published in the Contemporary Review in 1918, en- 
titled, The Deeper Issues of Psychical Research, in which his theory 
of the nature of the subject is expounded with stimulating clarity ; 
and by a Foreword written by Canon J. J. Campbell. The latter 
is a Doctor of Divinity, who has not only occupied high office in the 
Church of England, but is possessed of considerable knowledge of 
political science and similar subjects that are immediately related to 
his own sphere. E.A.M. 


Preliminary Studies of a Vaudeville Artist 


A Bulletin of the University of London Council for Psychical 
Research. 


The University of London Council for Psychical Inves- 
tigation has just published a bulletin entitled Preliminary 
Studies of a Vaudeville Telepathist. This bulletin is the 
work of Mr.S.G. Soal, M.A.B.Sc., with a stage telepathist 
called Marion. Mr. Soal conducted a series of experi- 
ments with Marion, assisted by members of the Council 
during the first part of 1934. The experiments are di- 
vided into four categories: the first group are of the 
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hunt-the-thimble variety; the second group are experi- 
ments in card calling; the third describe and analyze a 
number of miscellaneous telepathic trials, and the fourth 
constitute a series of attempts on the part of Marion to 


psychometrize and give readings from handwriting and 
objects. 


In his summary of the experiments Mr. Soal comes to 
the conclusion that Marion is able to find objects hidden in 
a room with a small group of people present, providing he 
can watch them. In other words, Marion is not dependent 
upon the unconscious muscular action to be detected by 
holding the hand of an agent, but he is dependent upon un- 
conscious clues given by his audience. If no one present 
knows of the whereabouts of the object hidden, Marion ex- 
hibits no extraordinary powers. When followed about the 
room by an agent, though not in actual contact with him, 
Marion is usually able to locate the article at once. But if 
that agent is placed in a box on wheels, known in these ex- 
periments as the “sentry-box”, and wheeled about after 
Marion so that he is not able to see the agent’s expression or 
movements, then the result is failure. It appears from the 
experiments made, that Marion is able to recognize new 
playing c: rds if he has been allowed to handle them. That 
is, he is able to pick one such card from the pack. Mr. Soal 
believes he does this by using a supersensitive tactual sense. 
It is possible that a platform telepathist who has practiced 
for a great many years might have developed very keen 
tactual powers. However, this kind of card calling has ab- 
solutely nothing to do with the type of experiments carried 
out by Rhine and Margery. It only emphasizes that the 
use of a screen between agent and percipient, and the use 
of new cards in such experiments is an essential precau- 
tion. Mr. Soal concludes that Marion is not able to call 
playing cards correctly by telepathy or clairvoyance and 
that he is unable to identify objects in sealed envelopes and 
to delineate lives by examination of handwriting. 
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